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its Maker we must not intrude. Nor can we lift the veil
which covers up the sacred relationships of home, except
to say that humility, forbearance, gentleness, forgiveness
were fair graces conspicuous in his life.

'c I am, however, permitted to mention one little circum-
stance that occurred some years ago, when on a visit at his
father's house. He was wont to take long rambles, when
one day he was met descending a hill, bearing a large sack
upon his shoulders, and followed by a slender girl about
twelve years of age. On being asked for an explanation,
he said: ' It is a shame to give such a heavy burden to
such a child/ and, marching bravely on up the village
street, he deposited it at the poor mother's cottage door,
and left, all unconscious that he had done a noble deed.
For a religion such as his, how fitting and appropriate is
the last verse in the Epistle for to-day : ' Pure religion and'
undefined before God and the Father is to visit the father-
less and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself
unspotted from the world/ The little tinkle of our praise
cannot reach his ears; but if his gentle, loving, useful life
shall touch one heart, and awaken heavenly aspirations in
it, then that heart will be a monument more enduring and
ennobling than marble canopy or brazen plate."

The practical weight of Lord Hobart's administration
and personal influence was admitted by all who were in a
position to judge of it. The following extracts from
private letters, written by Hindoos, Mahanimadans, and
Englishmen, express this opinion.

From the DUKE OF ARGYLL.

c' I was much pleased to see the universal tribute paid to
Lord Hobart by the press of the Presidency,, and especially
how he seemed to have won the love of the native population;
and well he might, as I am sure no Governor was more
devoted to the work of thinking always of everything which
could promote the welfare of the people/'